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Memorabilia. 


N the occasion of the tercentenary of the 
publication of Descartes’ ‘ Discours de la 
Méthode,’ the Revue Philosophique de la 
France et de UEtranger devotes a whole 
number to the Cartesian philosophy. Dr, J. 
Laird contributes a paper about the Influ- 
ence of Descartes on English Philosophy of 
the XVII Cenury; and Dr, Lewis Robinson 
a discussion of the famous ‘‘ Cogito,’? more 
particularly as developed in the philosophy of 
Malebranche, the conclusion of which study 
is, that modern idealistic philosophy—imma- 
terialist, not to say solipsist—is a product of 
seventeenth-century France. The English 
idealist philosophers of the following century 
worked out its various implications, while 
Kant and the German philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century gave it a wide range in system- 
atic development which still shows vitality. 
It is not, the writer says, commonly realised, 
even in France, that modern idealistic philo- 
sophy is essentially of French origin, 

These and most of the other ten or eleven 
papers are thorough-going philosophical 
essays, but there is a short one by M. P.-M. 
Schuhl, which recalls the fact that, solipsist 
or not, philosophers live much like the rest 
of us and that even Descartes had a queen 
for a pupil and would send a princess good 
advice about how to take care of her health. 
Queen Christina of Sweden, in one of her 
writings, quotes with approval the mot of 
Tiberius to the effect that every man of 
thirty ought to be his own physician. (We 
with our lenient tendency to prolong youth, 
say Fool or physician at forty, do we not?) 
Now Descartes is known twice to have quoted 
this saying, once in a letter to Newcastle, and 
again two or three years later in his conver- 
sation with Burman; very possibly, then, 
M. Schuhl suggests, Christina’s quotation is 


& reminiscence of her intercourse with 
Descartes, 








[X German Life and Letters for July will 

be found an interesting paper on ‘ Shakes- 
peare in German,’ by Herr Hans Rothe, who 
is engaged in making a new German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare. Herr Rothe was 
brought to this undertaking by discovering, 
while studying in Edinburgh a short time 
before the war, the astonishing difference be- 
tween the Shakespeare of the original text 
and the Shakespeare of the current German 
translations. The dominant version through- 
out the nineteenth century, in spite of many 
attempts to displace it, was that of Schlegel 
and Tieck—the Romantic version which Dr. 
Goebbels last year decreed should alone be 
performed, forbidding any further versions 
of the plays to be made. Herr Rothe’s work, 
three volumes of which have appeared, is 
grounded upon the results of the most recent 
Shakespeare scholarship. He is not, how- 
ever, without the courage to make innova- 
tions. In the case of ‘The Comedy of 
Errors,’ ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,’ while preserving the out- 
line of the action and the characters, he has 
given the plays ‘‘a new textual and scenic 
framework,’ and he tells us that ‘ The 
Comedy of Errors’ in his translation was for 
several years the most frequently performed 
comedy on the German stage. ‘‘ These new 
versions,’ he further says, ‘‘ have been and 
are still being retranslated into English.” 

Herr Rothe rates as high as anyone could 
the significance of Shakespeare for Germany 
and German literature. Not only “ without 
Shakespeare there would be no German 
theatre,’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare has for more 
than 150 years been the most important stimu- 
lating agent in German literary life,’’ but 
‘‘ Shakespeare is the poet from whom the 
Germans derive greatest strength in times of 
internal and external prostration ; it is there- 
fore no wonder that in the difficult years 
that followed the war the passion for Shakes- 
peare should have become more intense than 
ever before.” 


E welcome the news that Mr. Aleyn Lyell 
Reade is about to issue a new volume 
(Part viii) of his ‘Johnsonian Gleanings.’ 
This is a Miscellany, the long contents table 
showing a great variety of topics, most of them 
concerned with Johnson’s origins and early 
life. We note that Phoebe Ford and her ser- 
vice with Gibbon has a place here, that we get 
some light on George Hector as a public doc- 
tor in Lichfield, and that here is more 
material for the biography of Francis Barber. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CANNING’S MOTHER AND THE 
STAGE. 
(See clvii, 183, 201; clviii, 190). 
FTER the death of her first husband, 

Mrs. Canning, at the age of twenty- 
three, was left destitute, and Garrick was 
induced to give her the opportunity of going 
on the stage. She made her début at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on the night of 
Saturday, 6 Nov., 1773, and Garrick resumed 
for the occasion his old part of Hastings. 
The play-bill announced that the part of Jane 
Shore would be taken ‘‘ by a Gentlewoman 
(being her first appearance upon any stage),”’ 
with Reddish as Shore,, Miss Yonge as Alicia, 
and, as already mentioned, Garrick as Hast- 
ings. A paragraph in the following Monday’s 
Public Advertiser stated that ‘‘ the gentle- 
woman who made her first appearance upon 
any stage in the character of Jane Shore on 
Saturday last was received with great 
applause, and will perform it (for the second 
time) this evening.’’ John Bernard, the 
theatrical manager, in his ‘ Retrospections of 
the Stage’ (i. p. 22), published in 1830, says 
he remembers seeing ‘Jane Shore’ on the 
evening that Mrs. Canning appeared in the 
réle of the heroine, 

She was patronised by numerous persons of 
distinction, and the house was very favourable 
towards her. But, independently of the per- 
sonal interest which attended her attempt, Mrs. 
Canning put forth claims upon the approbation 
of the critical. 

The Morning Chronicle and London Adver- 
tiser said: 

Mr. Garrick on Saturday evening, by perform- 
ing the part of Lord Hastings, paid a very 
great compliment to the lady who made her first 
theatrical attempt in the character of Jane 
Shore. . . The lady who _ performed 
the character Jane Shore has_ great 
sensibility, is pleasing in her figure, and 
agreeable in her countenance. But she has 
a bad voicel, an unfortunate sameness of tone, 
and wants a power to vary her features, as well 
as spirit in her delivery. Great allowances 
should certainly be made for the deficiencies 

1 The author of the first biography of 
Canning, Leman Thomas Rede (himself an 
actor) refers to Mrs. Canning’s beauty and the 
peculiar sweetness of her voice, which urged 
her to attempt the stage. 











discernible on a first night’s performance; we 
will not therefore be ill-naturedly minute on 
her imperfections. Many who have in time 
turned out most capital actresses, have made 
very unpromising first appearances. Mrs. 
Canning is not devoid of the grand theatrical 
requisites; let us therefore candidly hope she 
will improve those abilities she evidently 
possesses, and by study and attention to the 
duties of her new profession, acquire those ex- 
cellences in which she is now found wanting, 

The St. James’s Chronicle was a little more 
encouraging : 

Nothing can give stronger emotion to the 
generous and humane, than the tender appre- 
hensions of a young female adventurer for 
fame. Distrust and timidity are the harbingers 
which ushered our new Jane Shore to a contest 
for theatrical reputation. The audience did 
themselves honour by exerting their utmost 
endeavours to prevent and dissipate her fears, 
by giving her loud and merited applause. Her 
figure is agreeable, her voice, though not very 
powerful, is pleasing and harmonious, her 
deportment easy and unaffected. To a perfect 
knowledge of her character in all its situations 
she adjoins the most pleasing sensibility. We 
hope this young lady will by a little experience 
become a considerable ornament to the stage. 


The General Evening Post published a dis- 
tinctly favourable criticism in its Theatrical 
Intelligence : 

Drury Lane: On Saturday evening the 
tragedy of ‘ Jane Shore’ was performed at the 
above theatre, when a young lady made her first 
appearance in the part of Jane Shore; her 
figure was small but beautiful and elegant; her 
voice distinct and harmonious, and her action 
natural and pleasing. Her scene with Hastings 
was played with great spirit and sensibility, 
and her deportment (or rather what the players 
call by-play) at the door of Alicia, in the fifth 
act, new and uncommonly judicious... The 
name of the lady who performed Jane Shore on 
Saturday is Canning, widow of the late 
ingenious George Canning, Esq., of the Temple, 
well-known for his literary productions. 

So much for the newspapers. The monthly 
magazines were rather severely critical, The 
Town and Country Magazine for November, 
1773 said: 

Mrs. Canning has appeared in the character 
of Jane Shore, at Drury Lane theatre, and Mr. 
Garrick did ther so much honour in 
countenancing her first performance, that after 
having declined the part of Hastings for four 
years, he resumed it on the 6th instant upon 
the introduction of this lady to the stage. We 
are always inclined to favour young performers, 
and could therefore wish we could say much 
in this lady’s recommendation; but candour, 
and the duty we owe the public, compel us t0 
say that a continued monotony, and very little 
expression in her countenance, are great im 
pediments to her shining, at present, in the 
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character of Jane Shore. At the same time 
great allowances are to be made for the 
timidity and even terror that attend a first 
night’s appearance; and we should therefore 
rather suspend, than pronounce a judgment 
yet upon her theatrical abilities. 

The London Magazine, or Gentleman’s 
Monthly Intelligencer, which made a feature 
of ‘‘ The British Theatre,’’ reported that 

A lady has appeared at Drury Lane, whose 
name is Canning. She chose the part of Jane 
Shore for her introduction. This whining and 
most unnatural character has not given her 
many prospects of future fame. To practice 
extravagant action is not to be affected, nor is 
to whimper and snivel to be pathetic. In Jane 
Shore no judicious people will admire her: in 
another character she may be more successful. 

The Westminster Magazine 
readers that 
a Mrs. Canning made her first appearance in 
public in the character of Jane Shore. This 
lady was pushed forward to the stage by means 
of great interest: her friends, indeed, formed 
great expectations of her success, and we were 
told that she was to burst.out in one wonderful 
blaze the Cibber of the season. But this life 
is full of disappointments, and here was no 
small share of them. The lady’s voice and form 
were good, but she had not the command of 
either; the former was idle, the latter was 
violently employed. She felt, but her voice 
could not express her feelings; and judgment 
failed her throughout the whole. By experience 
she may arrive at the middling merit of being 
a middling actress, but she will never rise to 
superior notice. 

Although the critics did not acclaim a new 
star of the first magnitude, Mrs. Canning 
began, on 6 Nov., 1773, a professional stage 
career which, as shown in my earlier note, 
lasted more than twenty years. 

The 1773 revival of ‘ Jane Shore’ at Drury 
Lane lasted for six performances—four during 
November and the last two on Dec. 6 and 
Dec. 17—after which Mrs. Canning’s next 
appearance seems to have been on 12 April, 
1774, as Perdita in ‘ Florizel and Perdita,’ a 
farce founded on ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ On 
26 April, 1774, she took her benefit, and two 
days later she appeared as Octavia in ‘ All for 
Love.’ After that, she continued at Drury 
Lane for a while, but in small parts only. 
Later in 1774 she played Zaphira at Hull 
under the management of Tate Wilkinson, 
who described her as ‘‘ a good person, but not 
by any means adequate to so leading a part 
in the drama, as that of Zaphira.’’2 


Frep, R. Gate. 


informed its 





2 Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Wandering Patentee,’ i. 
209 
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| BEN JONSON, THOMAS RANDOLPH, 


AND THE DRINKING ACADEMY. 


THE Prologue to ‘ The Drinking Academy,’ 

a play attributed to Thomas Randolph! 
with a production probably at Westminster 
School about 1626,2 reads in part: 


articles of treason haue bin: brought to Apollo 
against him the least weh his accusers count 
capital. the cheifest crime and for weh Apollo 
hath for euer banish’d him the company of the 
thrice three learned sisters (so that he can 
neuer hope againe to mount Pegasus and make 
him curuet Caprials of non sence) is that since 
the honoure done him to be listed in the sacred 
tribe of Apollo he hath bin more a coniurer 
then a poet and conuersed more with the furies 
then the muses. 


Professor Moore Smith suggests a reference 
to Jonson’s adoption of Randolph as his 
poetical son with the result that Randolph 
turned from a poet into a haunter of the 
Devil Tavern and neglected his verse.3 Pro- 
fessor Rollins interprets ‘‘ conjurer’’ as 
‘“‘ scholar,’’ and thinks Randolph is humor- 
ously asserting to his schoolmates that he has 
neglected poetry for study.4 Professor Moore 
Smith’s tentative identification of the jest 
with the Apollo room could be supported by 
the fact that similar jokes were standard at 
the time. For example, a hitherto unnoticed 
passage in Shirley’s ‘ Love in a Maze ’ (1632) 
presents a close parallel: ‘‘ My conversation 


1 C. L. Day, ‘Thomas Randolph and The 
Drinking Academy,’ PMLA, xliii_ (1928), 800- 
809; ‘ The Drinking Academy,’ ed. H. E. Rollins 
and §S. A. Tannenbaum (1930), pp. x-xill. ; 

2c. L. Day, op. cit., p. 808; Professor Rollins 
(op. cit., pp. xxli-xxiii) thinks a date of 1623-24 
tempting but is willing to accept 1626. For 
further arguments in favor of 1626, see my 
‘Problems in Randolph’s Drinking Academy 
and its Manuscript,’ forthcoming in _ the 
Huntington Bulletin. 

3G. C. Moore Smith, ‘ The Drinking Academy 
and its Attribution to Thomas Randolph,’ 
PMLA, xliv (1929), 631-633. ; i; 

4 ‘The Drinking Academy, pp. xiii-iv; xxii, 
xxiii. Professor Rollins (p. er adds a very 
tentative footnote, frankly called a _ guess, 
suggesting as an alternative the addition of the 
prologue in 1630 to a play written in 1623-24. 
This theory, based on ‘ An Eclogue to Master 
Jonson,’ that Randolph taught school in 1630 
(see G. Thorn-Drury, ‘The Poems of Thomas 
Randolph’ (1929), pp. xvi-xvii), is admittedly 
as conjectural as Fleay’s interpretation of the 
same evidence (‘Biographical Chronicle,’ ii. 167) 
that Randolph was the theatre manager at 
Salisbury Court. The disputed lines, I suggest, 
can as easily refer to Randolph’s disappoint- 
ment at failing to make a literary success in 
London that could compare with Jonson’s. 
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has been among the Furies, and if I meet you 
in Apollo, a pottle of the best ambrosia in 
the house shall wait upon you.’’5 This quota- 
tion indicates that a contemporary audience 
would be tempted to associate a jest about 
furies and the muses with a reference to liter- 
ary men and the Devil Tavern. The difficulty 
comes, however, in the fact that ‘ furies ”’ 
customarily means “‘ poets,’’ and with such an 
interpretation no complete sense can be gained 
from the Prologue. Professor Rollins’s sug- 
gestion that “‘ scholar ’’ is intended by ‘‘ con- 
iurer’’ is backed by contemporary usage and 
an example from Randolph’s own pen. But, 
again, there is no point in the jest that the 
scholar has conversed more with poets than 
with the ‘‘ muses ’’ as a reason for expelling 
him from the poetic craft and the Apollo, 

Evidence contained in another manuscript 
play recently attributed to Thomas Randolph 
may perhaps solve the problem. In ‘ The 
flary Knight,’ which was originally written by 
Randolph and is probably to be dated in 
1622-24, occurs a gulling scene in which a 
character, Lossarello, is anointed with an 
unguent brewed on the stage by rogues dressed 
as witches and the devil raised from hell. 
The ointment, he believes, will make him in- 
vulnerable so that he may fight giants with 
impunity. This scene is grounded on the gull- 
ing of Dapper in Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ from 
which there are certain verbal borrowings. At 
some later date the scene has been touched up 
and expanded by borrowings from Jonson’s 
‘Masque of Queens’ and Shirley’s ‘ Young 
Admiral’; but there is sufficient evidence 
that in its original version in 1622-24 Los- 
sarello was enchanted by a‘‘ fairy witch ’’ who 
raised the devil to aid her incantations. 

It seems probable that Jonson is alluding to 
this witch and devil scene when his gossips 
discuss the conjuring at Westminster School 
in the First and Third Intermeans of ‘ The 
Staple of News ’ (1626). These allusions have 
never been explained previously. In the First 
Intermean the gossip Mirth says of Jonson 
and his ‘ The Devil is an Ass’: “‘ hee was a 

5 I. ii. ‘ Works,’ ed. Dyce (1833) ii. 284. The 
line follows a boast that the speaker knows the 
works of Chaucer and Sidney, and is a man of 
wit and learning. “ Furies,” therefore, as 
customary, means “ poets.” 

6 The manuscript is preserved in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. The play was attributed 
to Randolph and dated 1622-24 in my ‘ A Long 
Lost Elizabethan Play,’ read before the drama 
section of the Modern Language Association of 
America on Dec. 29,1936. A critical edition of 
the manuscript is in preparation. 








prophane Poet, and all his Playes had Diuels 
m them. That he kept schole vpo’the Stage, 
could coniure there, aboue the Schole of 
Westminster, and Doctor Lamb too ” (ed. De 
Winter, p. 31). In the Third Intermean 
Mirth remarks that her gossip Tattle knew 


who coniured in Tutle fields, and how many? 
when they neuer came there. And which Boy 
rode vpon Doctor Lambe, in the liknesse of a 
roaring Lyon, that runne away with him in his 
teeth, and ha’s not deuoured him yet. 


Tattle answers: 

Why, I had it from my maid Toane Heare- 
say: and shee had it from a limbe o’ the schoole, 
shee saies, a little limbe of nine yeere old; who 
told her, the Master left out his coniuring 
booke one day, and hee found it, and so the 
Fable came about. But whether it were true, 
or no, we Gossips are bound to beleeue it, an’t 
be once out, and a foot. 

Censure breaks in: 

For my part, I beleeue it: and there were 
no wiser then I, I would haue ne’er a cunning 
Schoole-Master in England. I meane a Cunning- 
Man, a Schoole-Master; that is a Coniurour, 
or a Poet, or that had any acquaintance with a 
Poet. They make all their schollers Play-boyes! 
Is’t_ not a fine sight, to see all our children 
made Enterluders? Doe wee pay our money for 
this? wee send them to learne their Grammar, 


and their Terence, and they learne their play- 
books (pp. 77-78) 


With due regard for the fact that Jonson 
has cleverly presented his gossips entangled in 
a mass of ignorant hearsay tale-bearing, 1 
take these passages to refer to the perform- 
ance of ‘ The ffary Knight’ at Westminster 
School, a production for which there is evid- 
ence in the play itself. Where there is smoke 
there is fire; and although the reference to 
Westminster in the First Intermean would 
yield a satisfactory explanation if we remem- 
ber the association of learning with conjuring, 
yet the Third Intermean cannot be explained 
except on the premise that there was some 
sort of gossip aroused in London by certain 
conjuring acts at the School connected in some 
manner with theatrical activity. The relation 
of the notorious conjurer Dr. Lamb to the 
School may be dismissed as the ignorant con- 
fusion Jonson intended to portray. But the 
fact remains that the Intermean shows some 
sort of story afloat, ‘The ffary Knight,’ with a 
conjuring scene in 1622-24, fits the case per- 
fectly. There could be a smiling glance at 
Randolph himself, a poet from Westminster 
School who had acquaintance with the poet 
Jonson: particularly an acquaintance with 
the poet who wrote ‘ The Devil is an Ass.’ The 
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gossips complain that their children have 
jJearned a play-book by acting in the English 
Christmas play written by this schoolmaster- 
poet instead of learning Terence by acting in 
the Latin Christmas play which was, by tradi- 
tion, usually a Terence comedy. The whole 
passage falls neatly into place if we imagine 
that Randolph, waiting the required year 
between his nomination as Westminster Scho- 
lar and his matriculation at Trinity in 1624, 
helped just enough about the school to justify 
a satirical reference to him as a schoolmaster. 
But the connnotation between conjurer and 
schoolmaster makes this unnecessary, and it 
must be emphasized that no rigidly correct 
details can be expected in a passage the very 
purpose of which is to show the distorted 
nature of gossip. 

The central meaning of the Prologue to 
‘The Drinking Academy ’ thereupon becomes 
apparent. Randolph’s enlistment in the tribe 
of Apollo undoubtedly refers to his haunting 
the Devil Tavern. But that since this event 
“he hath bin more a coniurer then a poet 
and conuersed more with the furies then the 
muses ’’ is a reference not alone to his neg- 
lecting poetry or polite society or study for 
the literary company of the Apollo room, but 
chiefly to the witches and devil of ‘ The ffary 
Knight,’ and to Jonson’s jesting accusation 
in ‘The Staple of News’ that he is a con- 
jurer. There is possibly an additional refer- 
ence to the fact that he, a poet, wrote his 
witchcraft play chiefly in prose. The entire 
Prologue might then be given added point as 
a warning to the audience that Randolph 
still has not tapped his poetic vein and is 
presenting another prose comedy like ‘ The 
ffary Knight.’ It is dangerous, however to 
try to stretch a simple allusion too far, and 
the Prologue may well remain as a humorous 
reference to his penchant for the Devil Tavern 
and a jesting answer to Ben Jonson. 


Frepson T, BOWERS. 
Princeton University. 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 129). 
Square, upon the—not given. So Chap- 
man renders @ddayé&, Il. xiii. 138, ‘‘ they 
fought upon the square.” 
Square: right, in order (1836). 
Harriette Wilson’s ‘ Memoirs’ 


Earlier— 


(1929) 325, 


‘‘ as though I had been the Duchess’s chosen ' 












daughter-in-law, for whom he was making all 
square.’’ IJbid., 363, ‘‘ Everything might 
have been made all square by proper eco- 
nomy.”’ 

Square (vb.): disagree: last 1607. Later— 
Edwards in Pearch, iv, 53, ‘‘if thy state 
afford, Do not, when such the prize, for For. 
tune square,’’ i.e., if the lady be otherwise 
eligible, do not quarrel about her dowry. 

Squdge—not given. Life of R. H. Barham, 
ii. 27, ‘‘ At last he got so terrible bad surely 
nothing would ease him, so that we was forced 
to squdge him under the blankets.’’ 

Squink: squint, is recognised in Lithgow’s 
‘ squink-eyed.’’ It occurs alone in his poems, 
e.g., ‘‘ when equity is curbd, and squink re- 
spect Involves the trueth into a base neglect,” 
i.e., false, unfair. ‘‘ Moriah’s squink deval- 
ling bord,’’ i.e., oblique, slanting, of which 
‘N.E.D.’s”’ first example dates 1703; ‘‘ the 
concupiscence of youth’s squink-laid eye.”’ As 
a verb, ‘“‘ the very Dunse, that yesterday was 
base, When having got an office, looks as hie 
As skie-set clouds, then will cast down his face, 
And squinke acquaintance,”’ i.e., cut. ‘Poems’ 
(1863) 88, 191, 193, 230. 

Squirrelly—not given. Mr, O. Elton pre- 
fers it to the adjectives given in -ish, -ine and 
-ian: ‘ A Survey of Engl. Lit.’ (1730-1780) i. 
70, Lady Sarah Lennox’s letters are ‘‘ at first 
squirrelly and girlish.” 

Stair-case wit. This version of l’esprit de 
Vescalier occurs in <A. Dobson’s ‘ Later 
Essays,’ 157, and is not given. The sense is 
a witticism discovered too late for use in the 
salon. Disraeli to Lady Bradford, i. 252, has 
talent d’escalier, 

Stanch: set firmly—not given. Landor, 
‘ Gebir,’ vii, 51, ‘‘ The strength of Baetis... 
staunched the foot Against the mossy maple, 
while they tore Their quivering lances from 
the hissing wound.”’ 

Starry lizard: stellion (1681). | Earlier— 
Sylvester (1621) 357, ‘‘ As starry Lezards in 
the Sommer time Upon the walls of broken 
houses clime.”’ 

State: room—not given. Chapman, Od. 
xviii. 445, ‘‘ and straight ascended The god- 
dess of her sex her upper state,’’ imepaua. 

Stay: stability, steadiness—not given. 
Chapman, ‘Caesar and Pompey,’ II. iii. 58, 
‘* You prompt me nobly, sir, repairing in me 
my own stay’s practice,’ i.e., my habitual 
steadiness. ‘ Andr, Lib.’ ded. 145, ‘‘ peace, 
concord, order, stay, proclaimed, and law.” 
‘ Eugenia,’ 633, ‘a man all centre is, all 
stay, all mind.’’ ‘ To Field,’ ‘‘ So turns the 
wit inconstancy to stay, And stay t’incon- 
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stancy.”’ ‘Eugenia,’ 663, “‘ flying objects 
that make flight their stay.’’ Cp. Il. i. 55. 
Steal. The phrase partly given under date 
1710 seems to be Selden’s, ‘Table Talk’ 
(Arber) 35, ‘‘ there is a question about that 


Article . . . whether these words , . . were 
not stoln in.’’ 
Steeled. The fig. use is limited to appiy to 


persons only. Sylvester, ‘ Beth. Rescue,’ ii., 
of wasps, ‘‘ th’ unusual anger of their steeled 
pin.” Among personal uses Shakespeare’s 
‘*steeled sense,’’ Sonnet cxii., is not given. 

Step: something on which to place the foot 
in ascending or descending. This rules out 
level steps, as in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
ad, init., ‘‘ there are , . . certain good and 
substantial steps, placed even through the 
very midst of this Slough.’’ The definition 
also unduly limits the steps cut in ice by 
mountaineers. Contrariwise, “* stepping- 
stone’? may be used for a means of ascent, 
see MIT. 

Step aside: err, go astray. Only Burns 
is quoted. Fletcher, ‘ The Nice Valour,’ V. 
i, ‘‘the unhappiest that e’er stept aside! 
She’ll be a mother before she’s known a bride.”’ 

Still as: whenever. See MI. and ep. Chap- 
man, ‘Hero and Leander,’ v. 483, “the 
amorous spirit that . . . combed {Teres’ hair] 
still as it, comet-like, brake from her brain.”’ 

Stone: lump of ore, is confined to tin, 
except once in King Alfred. Fuller, 
‘Worthies’ (1840), iii. 392, ‘' 3 forges for 
the making of iron, and stone enough for the 
same.”’ 

Stormless (fig.). Earlier in Sylvester, ‘ The 
Map of Man,’ ‘‘ O Beasts, o Foules, o Fish! 
You happy, harmless, stormless things, Pre- 
cise in Nature’s Lessonings,’’ pretty lines, and 
cp. Coleridge’s ‘‘ o happy living things.”’ 

Stormy: dripping—not given. Chapman, 
‘Tears of Peace,’ Conclusio, ‘‘ His grave- 
digged brows like stormy eaves did sweat.”’ 

Strike a stroke. Chapman has two phrases 
unexplained. Od. vi. 142, ‘‘ Nausicaa .. . 
the liking stroke strook,’”? at ball play; xviii. 
588, “‘ Nisus son then strook the equal stroke,”’ 
ayopnearo. 

Stroke (vb.). From the noun “ stroke” (of 
aclock) Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 124, has 
made a verb, ‘‘ as the hope-hour stroked its 
sum, You did not come.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’ has a 
parallel nonce-use from J. Hall, meaning 
“throw into (a palsy).”’ 

String figure, the name for such ‘‘ ingenious 

rentheses ’’ as cat’s-cradle, is not given. 

ouse Ball wrote a book on them, 

Strombolizing : behaving like a voleano—not 








given. Lithgow, ‘ Poems’ (1863) 106, on 
smokers, ‘ whose Strombolizing nose-thrills, 


Aetna faces, Makes halting Vulcan change his 
Lemnian places.’’ 

Strong of (fig.) is quoted only from 
Anthony Hope. Young, ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
viii, 281, ‘‘ Men who think nought so strong 
of the romance, so rank knight-errant, as a 
real friend.” 

Stropiate : lame (estropié)—not given. Lith- 
gow, ‘ Poems’ (1863) i., “if I debord in 
stropiate lines.’’ 

Strumming (ppl. a.)—not given. Hardy, 
‘The Woodlanders,’ ch. xl., ‘‘ she fancied 
that she could hear, above the sound of her 
strumming pulse, the vehicle,’’ 

Studded: built with studs or upright laths, 
is given only 1805, in the still usual ‘‘ studded 
partition.’”” In 1726 Thomas Gill described 
the late vicarage as ‘a small studded clay 
house.’’ This clearly refers to the ‘‘stud and 
mud, stud and plaster ’’ method of building 
walls. Hartshorne’s ‘ Memoirs of a Royal 
Chaplain,’ 26. 

Sublearned—not given. Chapman, ‘ An 
Invective,’ 3, ‘‘nor fright all us, thy sub- 
learn’d, with luciferous boast That thou art 
most great.’’ 

Succour:. ? incur, voluntarily submit to. 
Chapman, ‘Hymn Ap.’ 813, ‘‘O men. . . that 
needs will succour care and curious moan,” 
percdavas BovdeoGe. Il. x. 358, ‘‘ The lesse they 
need to care, the more they succour dull 
neglect,’’ i.e., the Trojan allies keep less care- 
ful guard, 

Sugar-candyish—not given. Disraeli to 
Lady Bradford, i, 135, ‘‘ her manners not 
only sugary but sugar-candyish.”’ 

Sugar plum (a, 1668). Earlier—Evelyn, 
June 20, 1644, of stalactites, ‘‘in the form 
of comfitures and sugar plums, as_ we call 
them.’’ The word “ lapidescent ’’ in the same 
sentence is given. 

Suissess: courtesan—not given. Harriette 
Wilson, ‘ Memoirs ’ (1829) 128, ‘‘ it was too 
much, too overpowering for a poor, honest, 
unaffected Suissess like me.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 
‘* Swissess ’’ for a female Swiss. 

Sum: manual. ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes H. Dod- 
well (1680), ‘‘ for Aquinas you need hardly 
read anything but his sums.’’ Earlier—‘ The 
Surfeit,’ Reliq. Hearn, (1869) iii. 251, ‘‘ so 
saies our great master of the summes.’’ 

Summer. See MII. A parallel to Chap- 
man and Tennyson is in Lovelace’s lines to 
Cotton, ‘‘ Thou best of men and friends! We 
will create a genuine summer in each other’s 
breast.’? Whereas Moore, ‘‘ The glow of the 
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sunshine, the balm of the air, Would steal 
to our hearts and make all summer there,”’ 
and Southey, “ It was a day that sent into 
the heart A summer feeling,’’ are more ordin- 
ary. 

Sun-burst (fig.) 1870. Earlier—Campbell, 
Life iii. 4, described his election to the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University as ‘‘ a sun- 
burst in his experience of life.’ 

Superedification—not given. Edmund Bol- 
ton, ‘ Hypercritica,’ iii. § 7, “in this time 
the Foundations and Superedifications of 
Christian Policy in England were fully 
lay’d.”’ 

Supernal. The Latin form supernalis is 
starred as ‘‘ not actually found.’’ But it 
occurs in ‘ Epp. Obs, Vir.,’ i, 38, ‘‘ magister 
Ortvinus dicitur Gratius a supernali gratia.”’ 

Supine (vh.)—not given. Ogilby, Iliad 
(1669) 18, ‘‘if they prayd to Infernal Deities, 
they supin’d their palms towards heaven.’ 

Surgrieved—not given. Lithgow, ‘ Poems’ 
(1863) 86, ‘‘ I reliev’d their State from thral- 
dome, when it was surgriev’d.’”’ Ibid. 121, 
‘** Whose lyfe the English factors seeing sur- 
grievd, By meanes of noble Aston him re- 
lievd.”’ 

Surname (vb.). Only one active example 
is given (of 1808), and all examples have 
some complement. Fuller, ‘ Worthies ’ (1840) 
iii. 463, uses it absolutely, ‘‘ Bale, who assum- 
eth liberty to himself to surname Old Writers 
at his pleasure.”’ 

Surprised has an unparalleled active sense 
in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies ’ (1840) iii. 463, ‘‘ the 
Pope . . . intruded one Jordan an Italian to 
be dean of York, whose surprised installing 
Sewald stoutly opposed.”’ 

Susceptible: capable of being taken into 
the mind, has one example only of 1694. 
“Guy Mannering,’ ii., ch. xxxi., “‘ without 
any very susceptible descent, they suddenly 
found themselves by the sea-side.’’ 

Suture, literary sense (1883). Five years 
earlier in Geddes’s ‘ Problem of the Homeric 
Poems,’ ‘“ An Iliad in which the engrafting 
is not absolutely complete, where the ‘sutures’ 
are still visible ’’ (quoted by Jebb). 


“ce 


«é 


Swage is last quoted from Milton. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 461, ‘‘ And zest is 
swaged, And trust grows doubt.”” Ibid, 758, 


‘“* Thus I let heartaches lilt my verse, Which 
suaged and soothed.’’ Milton’s words, “ apt 


words have power to swage The tumors of a 
troubled mind,’’ suggest the iatric use fully 
illustrated in the next paragraph ; it appears 


‘Uncle ** he 


also in Remus,’ ch. ix., 











’sembled his fambly, he did, en he swaje ole 
Miss Cow’s bag.’’ 

Sweater (fig.). ‘N.E.D.’ quotes only 
‘“‘ignorant sweater-out of zealous envy,” 
from Chapman. In ‘ Androm. Lib.,’ ad init, 
he has “‘ sweater ’’ alone, ‘‘ Impious, and yet 
gainst all ills but your own, The hottest 
sweaters of religion.’ 

Sweet wpon: enamoured of (1740). Earlier 
—‘ Reliq. Hearn.’ (1869) ii, 281, ‘‘ he was a 
man that mightily delighted in women’s com- 

any, and he was very sweet upon them.” 

Swiften (1638). Earlier—Sylvester, ‘ Mem, 
of Mortality,’ i. 87, ‘‘ he neither swiften can 
his Course, nor slack it.’’ 

Sycamore (attrib.). FE, Ward, ‘ London 
Spy ’ (1827) 9, ‘‘ the former are your rare 
sycamore rogues, who flourish finely for a 
season, and the others are the caterpillars that 
hang upon ’em ’’—not given, 

Sylvan: wooded, is first quoted from Mil. 
ton. Earlier—Chapman, Od. x. 413, “‘ the 
sylvan island,’’ vncov bAnecoar. 

Sympathize (trans.). Three senses are 
given, but not ‘‘suffer jointly with.” 
Fletcher, ‘ A Wife for a Month,’ III. i., “ As 
‘tis in nature with those loving husbands, 
That sympathize their wives’ pains and their 
throes, When they are breeding . . . so in 
him, sir.”’ 


G. G. Loans. 
(To be continued). 





JOB's DAUGHTERS: AN XVIII-CENT. 
EPIGRAM.—In my ‘ Anthology of Med- 
ieval Latin’ (1925), I printed (p. 84) as 
anonymous two poems on wine. The first, 
“Si bene commemini, sunt causae quinque 
bibendi...’’ I should have known: it is by 
Henry Aldrich, 1647-1710, Dean of Christ 
Church, 
It has taken me twelve years to discover the 
author of the second 
Quinque Kezia et sex 
bibatur : 
Ebrius est si quis te, Keren-Happuc, amat. 
As this affords a considerably different text, I 
think I had better quote the passage at 
length: it occurs in a book of ‘ Latin Verses 
by the late Nicholas Hardinge, Esq.’’, Lon- 
don, 1780. (Hardinge, 1699-1758, was edu- 
cated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he was a Fellow; clerk to the House 
of Commons, 1731-1752, and joint secretary 


cyathis Jemima 








11 originally printed this line as “ Ebrius es, 
si quis te Keren-Happuc amat,”’ but altered it 
as above when the book was reprinted. 
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the Treasury in 1752). In a poem addressed 
to Thomas Townshend (1701-1780; also a 
King’s man) in 1750, occurs the stanza : 

Ipse Westonus calices, relictis 

Impei rebus, petet, ebriusque _ 

Ter bibet ternis facilem culullis 

Penelopeam. 

To which Hardinge appended this foot-note : 
Edward Weston, Esq; Under Secretary of 
State, then an admirer of Miss Penelope 
Patrick, whom he afterwards married. Her 
name is here lengthened into Penelopea, a name 
by which she was toasted, when out of a 
frolick her lover drank a glass for every letter 
of her name. A Distich made by Mr. Weston 
is here also alluded to. The scholars in King’s 
College, in, Cambridge, read in their turns a 
chapter out of the Bible at dinner-time, and are 
obliged to make an Epigram on some words in 
the chapter. The last chapter in Job being 
read by Mr. Weston, he wrote the following 
Distich on Job’s three daughters, Jemima, 
Chezeia (as he spelt the name) in imitation of 
that line in Martial, 

Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur, 

Sex Jemima scyphis, septem Chezeia bibatur, 

Ebrius est si quis te, Cherenhappuk, amet. 

1 do not know whence Weston got these 
spellings: not from the Vulgate, which is 
quite different: ‘‘ Tres filiae. et vocavit 
nomen unius Diem, et nomen _ secundae 
Cassiam, et nomen tertiae Cornustibii.’’ 


STEPHEN GASELFE. 


COTT AND HOMER.—Edward Fitz- 

Gerald said, after reading ‘ The Pirate,’ 
that Scott really resembled Homer jin the 
simplicity and ease of his story. Hannah 
More held the battle in ‘ Marmion’ the best 
since Homer, though ‘‘ he ought to be whipped 
for some of the lines.’? And no doubt there 
are many such comparisons. But Scott’s own 
familiarity with the Odyssey, certainly in 
Pope’s version, is what I want to deal with 
here. He tells us that Bailie Jarvie’s purse- 
protecting device reminded him of the 
Cireean knot with which Ulysses guarded 
the treasure in his sea-chest. More interest- 
ing is the relation of the White Lady to 
Halbert, modelled on that of Minerva to 
Telemachus. The sudden growth to manhood 
of Halbert after his interview exactly paral- 
lels the change in Ulysses’ son under similar 
influence. Anne of Geierstein bore a like 
rlation to Arthur Philipson, and as she led 
him over the hazardous bridge ‘‘ he traced 
the light footsteps of his guide,’’ even as 
Telemachus is described by Pope, ‘‘ The foot- 
steps of the deity he treads.’’ Arthur’s 
amazing archery is clearly based on Homer 











or Virgil, but Scott has magnified the miracle 
by making the archer record in writing the 
proposed destination of his several arrows. 
Other parallels may be found. - 

HIBERNICUS. 


“ DUNAWAYS’ EYES” IN ‘ ROMEO 
AND JULIET,’ III. ii. 6.—Virtually 
all commentators have looked upon the pro- 
blem of this famous crux as resting in ‘‘ run- 
aways’ ’’ and have amended or interpreted 
accordingly. Is it possible that the difficulty 
lies elsewhere, in the clause ‘‘ That runawayes 
eyes may wincke’’ (Q2y? The Second 
Quarto text of the play abounds in graphic 
errors; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a failure to decipher the MS, may be 
a cause of this apparent corruption. I sug- 
gest the emendation, ‘‘ That runaways’ ends 
may work, and Romeo Leap to these arms 
.”’? In the English secretary hand “‘ eies ”’ 
and ‘“‘ends ’”’ are very similar and therefore 
easily confused. In fact, there is an example 
of this same type of misreading elsewhere in 
the text, where Q2 has “ fier end’ for fire- 
eyed [i.e., eted], III. i. 129. Moreover, there 
are several other occurrences of i-minim 
errors: ‘‘man’”’ for may [maie] or maid 
(Q1), I. iv. 66; “‘ day [daie]’’ for doue (Q1), 
II. i, 10; ‘‘ gan” for ? gay [gai(e)], III. 
i. 127; ‘“ commiration’’ for conjuration 
[coniuration], V. iii. 68. The first three 
examples suggest that ie/id and ue/ne/nd 
forms in the printer’s copy of Q2 were 
extremely apt to be confused. 

Considered in the light of other graphic 
errors in the text, ‘‘ wincke ’’ as a misreading 
of work(e) is not as far-fetched as it may 
first appear. An r-c graphic error is found 
in ‘‘ Syramour ”’ for sycamore, I. i. 128. And 
there are numerous spellings and errors re- 
vealing that in the handwriting of the copy 
for Q2 a, 0, and minim letters were often not 
clearly differentiated: ‘‘some’’ for sun 
[sunne] (Theobald’s conjecture), propo- 
gate ’’ for propagate, I. i. 159, 193: ‘‘ Agot ” 
for agate, ‘‘ ottamie ’’ for atomi, “ collors ”’ 
for collars, “ sute’’ for sail [sale], I. iv. 55, 
57, 62, 113; ‘‘ puffing”’ for ? passing [Q1 
pacing], ‘‘ Pylat’’ for pilot, Il. ii. 31, 82; 


‘*dimme ”’ for damned, “ course’ for corse 


[coarse], III. ii. 79, 128; ‘‘ obsoluer”’ for 
absolver, III. iii. 50; ‘‘ obsolu’d’’ for 
absolved, III. v. 233; “care’’ for cure, IV. 
i, 45; IV. v. 65. 


In this context end would be interpreted 
as ‘‘ an intended result of an action; an aim, 


” 


a purpose, 


a meaning which the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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(III. iii. 154) shows to be good Elizabethan 
usage. Schmidt’s ‘ Shakespeare-Lexicon ’ 
(Srd ed.) also gives this as one of the signi- 
fications. The phrase, ‘‘ To work mine end,”’ 
occurs in ‘ The Tempest,’ V. i. 53.  Run- 
aways’ taken in its primary sense of ‘‘ fugi- 
tives ’’ (see ‘ N.E.D.’) applies most aptly to 
Romeo and Juliet, who by their secret mar- 
riage are runaways from their families and 
must, according to the prologue to Act II, 
‘* steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks ”’ 
because they ‘‘ may not have access To breathe 
such vows as lovers used to swear.’’ (It may 
also be regarded as a possessive singular re- 
ferring to Romeo), Juliet thus invokes night 
to come quickly in order that she and Romeo, 
the fugitive lovers, may accomplish their 
purposes, 
Harry R, Hopper. 


UEER STORY: BEES AND ACCUSA- 
TION OF LUNACY.—On July 6 the 
Budapest papers reported an odd adventure 
which seems more like the invention of a 
writer of wild fiction. Anton Kertesz, a small 
farmer, took up bee-keeping. But not suc- 
ceeding as he expected, he put two swarms of 
his bees into two milk jugs, tied the mouth 
of them with brown paper, and deposited the 
jugs beneath the seat in a train which was to 
put him within reach of the advice of the 
Department of Agriculture in Budapest. 

Unfortunately the bees pierced the paper 
and crawled up the trousers of their owner. 
Fearing stings if he moved, he asked two 
ladies who shared his carriage to leave, and 
they, alarmed at his excited manner, went 
out in a hurry and told other travellers of his 
strange behaviour. Meanwhile he removed 
his trousers and shook them out of a window, 
only to find them blown away by the wind of 
a passing express. The guard of the train, 
arriving at the moment, thought him a mad- 
man and locked the door of the compartment. 
When he got to Budapest, he was confronted 
by two burly men who said they were tailors 
and would measure him for the trousers he 
urgently needed but, in fact, bound him on to 
a stretcher. His passionate objections to 
these proceedings brought him a strait jacket 
and residence in a mental institution. 

There he stayed for three days before the 
doctors were satisfied that he was not a luna- 
tic. It is all very funny to a reader who has 
not to go through with it. But it shows how 
chance can pile up evidence against the inno- 
cent. Suspicion, once started, is so easy. The 
story reminds me of the case of a friend who 
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had occasion to examine a house in a parti- 
cular street, and as an apparently aimles 
wanderer in a place where a murder had just 
been committed was arrested and taken to a 
police-station. It is sometimes not easy to 
satisfy people of your identity or to explain 
to unsympathetic listeners exactly what you 
are doing. You may even in view of the pos. 
sible publicity to come give a false name in 
an unconvincing way. Most people think 
that they are good liars, when they are not. 
The surprise may produce anger and a con. 
fused demeanour which is more like guilt than 
innocence. The police are naturally anxious to 
miss no chances of distinguishing themselves 
and I have known them make outrageous sug- 
gestions of crime which were ridiculous to 
anybody who knew the circumstances of the 
case and the persons involved. T. C3 


;}XCESS OF HELP.—Lady Townshend tells 
4 in her reminiscences ‘It Was—and It 
Wasn’t’ the story of a little village-girl who 
was always late for school. Tired of being 
punished, she determined to be punctual, and 
one morning, hurrying along, fearful she 
wouldn’t be in time, she whispered, “ Oh, 
God, please don’t let me be late.’’ A few 
moments afer, she stumbled and fell. Picking 
her very-much-muddied self up from the 
roadway, she said reproachfully, ‘‘ Oh, God— 
I didn’t ask you to push me.”’ 

May I be allowed to call the attention to 
the fact that this anecdote bears some resem- 
blance to a jest which has, apparently, a wide 
circulation in the traditional literature of 
Europe? The story runs mostly like this: A 
man, being not skilful enough to mount his 
horse, invokes the aid of the fourteen Holy 
Helpers. Then, at a new attempt to get on 
horseback, he falls down at the other side of 
the horse, and says :‘‘ Oh, there are too many 
of you! Seven of you will suffice.’ 

In this form I have found the story told in 
German folk-tales (Hubert Nerad, ‘ Das 
Iglauer Schwankebuch,’ Iglau, 1925, p. 40; 
Adolf Schullerus, ‘Geschichte vum Tschiti- 
pik,’ Hermannstadt, 1928, p. 29; Josef Ull- 
rich, ‘ Volkssagen aus dem Gesenke,’ Odrau, 
1934, p. 191 and 437), and in Serbian tradi- 
ional anecdotes (Vouk Stefanovitch Karad- 
jitch, ‘ Srpske narodne poslovitse,’ Vienna, 
1894, p. 236; Vouk Vrtchevitch, ‘ Srpske 
narodne pripovietke,’ Belgrade, 1868, p. 14) 
but its currency will, no doubt, be consider- 
ably wider. 

Orro F. Baster. 

Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





7. BONIFACE OF CREDITON.—In June, 

I observed in the Daily Telegraph that 
Mr, Walter W. Connett of Exmouth was of 
opinion that St. Boniface of Crediton, the 
Apostle of Germany, ‘‘ entered a monastery 
which stood on the site on which the cathedral 
at Exeter now stands.”’ 

It is true that Freeman says that on that 
site was the church of the monastery of St. 
Mary and St. Peter, and (quoting Grandis- 
wn) that in the monastery Boniface received 
his early education under Abbot Wolfhard. 
| would record that there was a tradition at 
Exeter, when I was a youth, that the site of 
the monastery itself is in part overlapped by 
the church of the Sacred Heart, and the altar 
of St, Boniface in that church was pointed out 
tome by the late Rev. Edward Theed (b. at 
Sampford Courtenay rectory) as placed so as 
tobe within the accepted site. At the western 
ad, of course, stood later and for long the 
Bear Inn, the town-house of the Abbots of 
Tavistock, a great part of which remained in 
Jenkins’s day. 

Oliver the historian must have faced up to 
the tradition, and his disapproval would have 
put it out of court. Moreover, I find a record 
by my late father, dated 1884 (in which year 
the church in question was opened, Dr. 
Oliver’s of 1792 ceasing to be used from that 
time, his being near St, Nicholas’ Priory), 
that “‘ from signs that were discovered when 
the excavations for the foundations of the new 
church were being made, it is more than pro- 
table that this site was also occupied at some 
period by a religious establishment.’’ 

Can any reader say whether the matter has 
ben anything like cleared up? If anyone 
has done so, it is probably some painstaking 
German. 

I should add that Mr. Connett was con- 
med less with the precise situation of young 
Winfred’s school than with establishing, as 
gainst Dr. Alington, that he was not of 
noble but of humble birth: the son, in fact, 
ofa wheelwright, as indicated by the arms of 
Mainz, 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ATIRIBUTIVE USE OF SURNAMES.— 

_ The use of the surname as an attributive 
adjective seems now to have established itself 
% correct usage: a Wordsworth sonnet; a 





Schubert song; a Raphael cartoon, and so on. 
Has the 8.P.E, (these initials, 1 understand, 
mean Society for Pure English) published 
any tract on this? I should like to know 
when the use started, and also whether any 
idiomatic restrictions have formed them- 
selves. No doubt purists have criticised it at 
some time even if they no longer do. 

While names of countries make adjectival 
forms names of towns tend to be used attri- 
butively much as surnames are. I would sug- 
gest that railway travelling may have had 
something to do with that: the London 
express; the Paris train, and so on. Adjec- 
tives, too, may have a different meaning from 
the name pure and simple; e.g., a Rome cor- 
respondent and a Roman correspondent. 
Place-names so used are perhaps easier for the 
lover of language to digest than are sur- 


names, 
H. F. 


UFFIN AND RAINE FAMILIES.—The 

undersigned is anxious to find the parent- 
age of Edward Willson Duffin, born 19 April, 
1800, M.D. of London, and elected to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 11 
Nov., 1822. He was probably the son of either 
William Willson Duffin, or Edward Duffin, 
but was certainly the grandson of William 
Duffin (ob. 1793, aet. 48). 

He had an armorial book-plate from which 
it would appear that his wife, born Agnes 
White, whom he married in 1830, was not 
armigerous. Where would he have obtained 
his M.D. London ‘at this early date? It was 
in or before 1822. 

Information is also required regarding 
Rowland Raine, brewer of London, and of St. 
George-in-theEast, Middlesex, who married 
Elizabeth Barret, of Calcutt, a hamlet in the 
parish of Lower Heyford, Oxfordshire. She 
died in 1732, aged eighty-seven. I particu- 
larly want to know his parentage and date 
of death. He belonged to the family of Raine 
of Aldborough, Suffolk, which was also the 
parish from whence came the Duffins. 


Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 
32, Churchfields, E.18. 


NSCRIPTION ON AN ITALIAN JAR.— 
I have an Italian jar Tins. high, greyish 
white with blue design and lettering. It has 
a waist about ltins, wide, on which are the 
letters : 
Ett: Benepit: Lasat: 


What do the letters stand for?—No doubt 
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the original content of the jar, which I do 
not know. 


C. E, H. 


OHN MACDONALD OF FULWOOD, 
SHEFFIELD.—A certain John Macdon- 
ald was minister at the Fulwood Old Chapel, 
Sheffield, from approximately 1819 to (cer- 
tainly) 1827, when he left Sheffield for 
Wheaton Aston, Staffs., taking with him the 
Bible and the Register. I am unable to find 
out the dates of his birth and death, or indeed 
anything about his training or his subsequent 
activities after he left Sheffield. Apparently, 
he was never minister of the Independent 
Chapel at Wheaton Aston, as his name does 
not appear among the list of ministers given 
in Mathews’s ‘ Congregational Churches of 
Staffordshire.’ He was a Calvinist and 
ordained by Dr. Bennett and the Rev. James 
Boden of Queen Street Church, Sheffield, to 
the ministry of Fulwood. How he came to 
follow a line of liberal-minded Presbyterians 
and Unitarians as minister of this chapel 
remains a mystery. Could any of your read- 
ers throw any light on this question? I 
should be most grateful for any help afforded 
me, 


H. Joun McLacutan. 


EGNAL YEARS.—In tables of regnal 
years the earlier reigns of Kings of Eng- 
land often show a considerable interval be- 
tween the end of one King’s last year and the 
beginning of the first year of his successor, 
e.g., John (18) 19 May, 1216, to 19 Oct., 1216; 
Henry III (1) 28 Oct., 1216, to 27 Oct., 1217. 
Does the regnal year always begin on the day 
of proclamation—which may not have imme- 
diately followed the death of the King’s pre- 

decessor ? 

B, 8. H. 


E BLAINVILLE.—Can any reader supply 
information about Monsieur de Blain- 
ville, author of ‘ Travels Through Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Other Parts of 
Europe, but especially Italy,’ published in 
an English translation in 1743 by G. Turnbull 
and W. Guthrie? The Preface contains but 
few facts about his life, and there is no men- 
tion of him in the ordinary books of refer- 

ence, 

Eric P. Baxer. 


MANNINGTON.—Who was this personage, 
of whom somewhere there is found the 
rhyme: 














O Mannington, as stories show, 

That cut’st a horse-head off at a blow, 
Had he not some connection with Cam. 

bridge ? S. L. 


E EDGEHILL ‘“‘ BATTLE PRAYER,” 

—It is recorded that a Royalist com. 
mander at the battle of Edgehill uttered be. 
fore the fight commenced the prayer; “0 
Lord! Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me, 
March on boys!’” Who was this officer? It 
is usually understood to have been Jacob 
Astley, who was created Baron Astley, but 
Bertram C. A, Windle in ‘ Shakespeare's 
Country ’ (Little Guide), 1911, attributes the 
prayer to the Earl of Lindsey. Can any fur. 
ther light be thrown on the matter ? 


H. Askew. 








Spennymoor. 


THE BLOODHOUND.~-Is this an old breed 
of dog? And are the dogs called in 
French limier and in German Schweisshund 
of the same breed as our bloodhound—Canis 
sanguinarius as I believe it is scientifically 
named? What, by the way, is the explana- 
tion of the French and German names? | 
should be glad of any references to accounts 
of bloodhound stock anywhere in Europe. Has 
the breed prospered, or been used to any 
extent, in America ? R. M. 


NEAS S, DALLAS (1828-1879).—I should 
very much appreciate hearing from any 
readers who may have in their possession, or 
know the whereabouts of, any hitherto u- 
published information regarding E. §, Dal- 


las, author of ‘ Poetics’ and ‘ The Gay 
Science.’ Francis Roe Liincer. 
University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 


Michigan, U.S.A. 
THE COLOUR OF JEALOUSY. — When 


and by whom was green first assigned as 
its colour to jealousy—‘‘ the green-eyed 
monster ’’? It is hardly to be supposed that 
it was the original idea of Iago, or his 
creator, 
R. R. 


RABIC NUMERALS.—Can anyone tell 
me of any English or French manuscript 
—written before the introduction of printing— 
in which Arabic numerals are employed? Is 
there any evidence to show when the use of 
Arabic numerals was introduced into ordin- 
ary letter-writing ? 3 
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Replies. 


LEX PRIMAE NOCTIS. 
(clxxiii, 134), 


THIS, more accurately Jus Primae Noctis, 
has been examined by the late Dr. J. H. 
Round in The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer, vol. x. (1886), p. 194. I have 
not seen this article. Hone, ‘The Manor 
and Manorial Records,’ p, 18, states that 
traces of this claim by a lord existed in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and on the Continent, but he 
quotes no authority, a 

Stephen, ‘ Commentaries,’ says it is not 
known that the custom ever prevailed in Eng- 
land, but that it appears to have existed in 
Scotland under the name of mercheta, and he 
refers to Selden, ‘ Titles of Honour.’ But 
merchet was the fine paid to the lord on the 
marriage of a villein’s son or daughter, and 
had nothing to do with the alleged custom. 
Pollock and Maitland, ‘ History of English 
Law, etc.,’ 2nd ed., i, 372, say that among 
the thousands of entries in English documents 
relating to merchet, it would be impossible 
to find one which gave any sanction to the 
tales of a jus primae noctis, stories examined 
by Karl Schmidt in some article or book under 
that title. That this supposed right was the 
origin of ‘‘ Borough English ”’ is not now sug- 
gested by any serious legal historian, 

On another point raised at the reference, 
I see no reason to suppose that ‘‘ laun- 
dresses’ is the correct translation of mere- 
trices in the manorial documents referred to. 
Land and franchises were undoubtedly some- 
times held in medieval days on terms involv- 
ing the supply or control of harlots. It was 
only squeamishness which led, for example, 
to the well-authenticated Dutton family 
serjeanty in Cheshire being described in later 
days as the licensing of minstrels and ‘‘ vag- 
rants’? or ‘‘ laundresses.’’ That in this case 
each meretriz had to pay an annual fee of 
4d. for exercising her calling, makes that 
vocation quite clear, and I see no grounds 
for translating the word differently elsewhere. 


R. S. B. 


A Note in the second edition of Boswell’s 
Tour records that Blackstone could not find 
that ever this custom prevailed in England. 
It is “The Custom of the Country” in 
Fletcher’s play of that name, of which Cole- 
ridge is surprisingly prepared to approve. 


HIBERNICUS. 








WOCKNEY DIALECT ON ST. HELENA 
(clxxii, 353, 428; clxxiii. 159).—The ques- 
tion of the people of St. Helena using v for w 
having been raised in ‘N. and Q.,’ I wrote 
to Canon Walcott, of Jamestown, St. Helena, 

on the point, and enclose his reply: 
Island of S. Helena 

3 August 1937 
Dear Mr. Park 

am not very versed in this subject but I 
doubt very much if any peculiarities in the 
speech of a few London families brought to §. 
Helena after the Fire of London would have 
persisted down to the present day. The island 
was first colonised in 1659 prior to the Fire 
of London and there is nothing to show that 
the first comers were necessarily Londoners; 
and as their purpose was to grow fresh food- 
stuffs for the ships the implication is that they 
were countrymen. Soldiers in the early days 
were encouraged to become planters, and these 
for the most part were probably enlisted 
countrymen who had come to town, like Dick 
and his cat, expecting to find the streets paved 
with gold. It was the country bumkin who was 

the easiest bamboozed into enlistment. 

It is difficult to find a distinctively Cockney 
origin for 8. Helena, whether in the first 
settlers, or sacha vg or in the ships which were 
constantly bringing or leaving people here. 

The “w” for “v” does not carry you very 
far, for it is by no means general, and it has 
yet to be shown how far the cockney speech that 
Dickens recorded was prevalent in London in 
the reign of Charles II. 


L. C. Watcorr. 
(Rev.) R, Park. 


LL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxi. 217; s.v, ‘ Memorabilia ’).—This 
church, which in 1931 was specially dedicated 
by the Bishop of London to the interests of 
London students in pursuance of a suggestion 
made by Archbishop Davidson, is now marked 
down for destruction, and probably the 
churchyard with it. The registers have not 
been printed. A few of the memorials inside 
the church are noted in Lansdowne MS. No. 
843 in the British Museum, viz. : 

In the chancel: Mary Sherbrook, 1681; 
Tho, Horton, 1702; Eliz. Horton, 1696. 

In the south aisle: Alexr, Orpwood, 1672; 
Wm. Kenwood, 1676; Mary Dawson, 1715; 
John Brown, 1713. 

The following references for notes on the 
church will be found useful : 

Memorial from the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s addressed to the Bishop of London, 
dated Dec. 13, 1881. (Spottiswoode). This 
memorial concerns the City Churches gener- 
ally. 

Transactions of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
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Society, vol, v., 1905. By Dr, Philip Nor- 
man, F.S.A, 

St. Erkenwald’s Chronicle, June, 1932. 

Journal of the London Society, January, 
1936. This has a valuable paper on All 
Hallows (illustrated) based on original re- 
search, by Miss E, Jeffries Davis, F.S.A. 

Letters to The Times by A. F. Bolton, 
F.S.A., Curator of the Soane Museum, dated 
31 Jan. and 5 Feb., 1936, 

Sketch of tower and churchyard. 
by G. Shepherd. Etched by W. Wise. Pub, 
1812. In Crace collection, Port, 23, British 
Museum, 


Drawn 


G. W. Wriacut. 
THOMAS AMORY (elxxiii, 81, 141). — 


Some details are given in ‘N. and Q,,’ 
18. x. 30, 388, and in xi. 58 is a short letter 
enclosing a composite song in honour of Miss 
Molly Rowe, ending: ‘‘ All the composers of 
this song (except Amory) and Miss Rowe are 
now in the grave. Here am I, round and 
sound, by the order of Providence, for some 
of God’s adorable decrees.’’ 

Leigh Hunt, who gave an abstract of ‘ John 
Buncle’ in his London Journal, describes 
Amory as ‘a sort of innocent Henry VIII 
of private life’’; Geraldine Jewsbury tells 
Mrs. Carlyle that reading him is “ as if you 
had been a journey into the country on a 
spring day ’’; and Saintsbury questioned if 
anyone understands the eighteenth century 
who has not read ‘ John Buncle’ through, 
and got some notion of the contents of 
‘Memoirs of Several Ladies.’ Lamb was 
another admirer. 

HIBERNICUS. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER (clxxiii. 116). — 
‘“* Forgive us our trespasses ’’ appears in 

the first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI 
(1549). It is probably, therefore, due to 
Archbishop Cranmer. The point is not men- 
tioned in Dr. Brightman’s ‘ The English 
Rite’ or Proctor and Frere’s ‘ History of 
the Book of Common Prayer,’ or in any 
other book which I have been able to consult. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


HATION FAMILY DOCUMENTS (clxxiii. 

135).—From the description these appear 
to be portions of a printed “ abstract of 
title-deeds.’’ It is, and was, not unusual to 
print such deeds as formed regular links in 
deducing the title on sale of property, and 
also to add certificates of their correctness. 
The abstract is presented to the purchaser’s 





—.... 


solicitors, who can either accept the certif. 
cates or examine the printed copies against 
the originals, if these are in the possession 
of the vendor’s solicitors. It is because this 
is often not so that the certificates are given, 
thus avoiding the cost and trouble of tracing 
and producing the originals. Abstracts of 
title, whether printed, typed or written, are 
valuable sources for local topography and 
genealogy, and are welcomed by public 
libraries. 
R. S, B. 


HE MILLION BANK (clxxii. 408, 464; 
clxxiii, 32).—This bank was established 

in 1694 in connection with the lottery loan 
of that year described in chapt. xx, of 
Macaulay’s History. It was abolished by 
Act of Parliament in 1796. A chest with 
eighteen locks, which formerly contained its 


papers, is on view in the Public Record 
Office, 

J. B. Waritis CHapman. 

LLGOOD OF DEVONSHIRE AND 


NORTHUMBERLAND (celxxiii, 134).— 
The information given by Miss Horr Dopps 
shows that the Allgoods were in Devon from 
1386 to 1533, a period of nearly a hundred 
and fifty years. The period can, however, 
be increased to nearly five hundred years from 
other records. Thus, the Hundred Rolls of 
c. 1274 include Ivo Augod of Plympton 
borough, Devon. Members of the family are 
found at Buckfastleigh in 1675-6 (Transac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association, 1899, 
pp. 140, 142) and in 1750, Lancelot A., M.P., 
Co. Northumberland and of Budleigh Salter- 
ton, receives confirmation of arms and grant 
of crest (Harleian Society, ‘ Grantees of 
Arms’). For more references it might be 
well to try Irish sources. See the Western 
Morning News, for 24 April, 1936, p. 7, 
col. 6. “ 


(CONVERTED GAOLS (clxxiii. 117, 157).- 
‘ The outstanding instance of the conver- 
sion of a gaol to another purpose than that 
for which it was built, is that of Norwich 
Castle Museum, where the County Prison 
buildings were adapted to museum purposes 
by the late Edward Boardman, F.R.1.B.A. 
It was opened to the public on 26 Oct., 1894. 
Ernest A, KENT. 
ONG MINISTRIBS (clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 


4, 125, 142).—Since sending my query, 
I have learned of the following long minis 
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tries, for some of which I am indebted to 
waders of the Guardian. 

The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, 76 years 
(1812-88) at Ashill, Norfolk; the Rev. John 
Halahan, 75 years at Berehaven, Co, Cork 
(as curate 1846-62; as rector 1862-1921); the 
Rey, W. W. Wingfield, 73 years (1839-1912) 
at Gulval, Cornwall; the Rev. J. B. Reynard- 
wn, 70 years (1844-1914, died aged ninety- 
eight) at Careby; the Rev. J. H. Bromby, 
1 years (1797-1867) at Holy Trinity, Hull; 


the Rev. Charles Wedge, 69 years 
at Burrough Green; Archdeacon W. J. 
fF. Kaye, 67 years (1846-1913) at Rise- 
him; the Rev. J. A. Hayne, 65 years 


(1855-1920) at Buckland Monachorum; the 
Rev. Joseph Rowe was vicar of the 
ame parish for 62 years (1646-1708); the 
Rev. John Wilson, 60 years so far at Wool- 
wich Tabernacle; the Rev. Philip Davis, 56 
years so far at Dublin; the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, 53 years (1779-1829) at The Taber- 
nacle, London; the Rev. W. H. Marsh, 52 
years at Lammas: he was the successor of the 
Rev. P, Cauder, 68 years at Lammas; the 
Rev, W. G. Davis, 51 years so far at Cole- 
maine, Ireland; the Rev, D. J. Thomas, 50 
years so far at Carmarthen. 

In my previous list the length of the min- 
istry of the Rev. Potter Cole, of Hawkesbury, 
should have been given as 70 years, not 73; 
and the Rev, G. T. Thompson was 58 years 
at Heacham, 

What is the longest ministry in any one 
place in England to-day? The two longest 
I know of are those of the Rev, J. Wilson 
mentioned above, and of the Rev. J. Hardy- 
- 57 years so far at Wotton-under-Edge, 

los, 

The qualifying ‘‘ score”? that I adopt in 
my list is 50 years. 


J. TRENCHARD HarRDYMAN. 


The name of Patrick Mackilwyan, who was 
vicar of Lesbury, Northumberland, from 1609 
until his death in 1659, is worthy of record- 
ing, if not for the time he spent as vicar, yet 
for his great age when he ceased his duties 
in the parish. 

Tomlinson in his ‘ Comprehensive Guide to 
Northumberland,’ remarks of him that his 
name has been rescued from oblivion by 
Fuller, who related 


that, being a hundred and ten years old, his 
air came again as a child’s of flaxen colour; 
that he had three teeth cut within two years, 
Which were not then come to perfection; that 
Whereas forty years before he could not read 





the biggest print without spectacles, there was 
then no print nor written hand so small but 
he could read it without them, &e. 

During the period of his incumbency the 
plague visited Lesbury in 1665 and he faith- 
fully discharged his pastoral duties, Several 
of his parishioners had to be removed to 
tents on the neighbouring moor, where the old 
vicar was assiduous in attending to their 
spiritual and bodily welfare. 

He is stated to have been born in Galloway 
in 1568, and if this were true he would be 
ninety-one years of age at his death—a ripe 
old age at which to be filling the office of vicar 
of an extensive parish such as Lesbury then 
was, 

It is now certain that his age was greatly 
exaggerated by Fuller. ° 
H. Askew. 


EEKLY ANTIQUARIAN COLUMNS 
(clxxii. 375, 411; clxxiii, 105, 139).— 
Several years ago the Carmarthen Journal 
published an interesting Folk-lore Column in 
the form of Notes, Queries and Answers, 
edited by the Rev. W. Eilir Evans. The Cam- 
brian News (Aberystwyth) at one time had 
a column of Folk-lore and History. In the 
Weekly Mail (Cardiff) in 1902 there appeared 
a weekly column of Notes and Queries edited 
by the late Rev. Eilir Evans and Mr. Arthur 
Mee. These were subsequently published 
quarterly—parts i. to iv., under the title of 
‘Cambrian Notes and Queries.” The Pem- 
brokeshire Guardian for many years _ pub- 
lished interesting columns of antiquities, Re- 
prints of some of them appeared in book form. 
The late ‘‘ Cadrawd ’? conducted for many 
years Welsh antiquarian columns in the 
Cardiff Times. In the Welshman (Car- 
marthen) there has appeared for over a 
quarter of a century a column entitled ‘ Car- 
marthenshire Antiquities’ edited by the late 
Rev. M, H,. Jones and his successor, Mr. 
George Eyre Evans. These columns are 
issued as half-yearly reprints of the Car- 
marthenshire Antiquarian Society’s Transac- 
tions. In a Church monthly (Welsh), Yr 
Haul (The Sun) some years ago, the late Rev. 
H. M. Williams, Vicar of Lledrod, edited a 
Welsh column of Queries and Replies on 
matters of Welsh history, etc. 


JoHN Evans. 


Velindre. 
RARLY DISINFECTANTS (clxxii. 388, 
448; clxxiii. 34, 71, 106).—At pp. 


311-12 of Dr, J. C. Cox’s ‘ Churchwardens’ 
Accounts’ (Methuen, 1913) will be found 
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some notes on the use of incense as a disin- 


fectant in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

A. L. Cox. 
\LIZABETH’S ESSEX IN LITERA- 


TURE (clxxiii. 117, 158).—John Banks 
wrote a play on the Earl of Essex entitled 
‘The Unhappy Favourite,’ 1682. 

Henry Brooke wrote one, ‘The Earl of 
Essex,’ 1749. See ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
Susanna CORNER. 
12, The Quadrangle, Lenton, Nottingham. 


ANIGAR OF SANIGAR (celxxiii, 135).— 
In my compilation of Nelmes_ births, 
marriages, and burials from the Berkeley 
Parish Registers occurs the following: 
‘* Thomas Nelmes and Sarah Saniger, Berke- 
ley, married, 10 December, 1744.” 
E, NELMEs. 


(GAMLIN (clxxiii. 42; s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents’).—The vicar of 
Heighington, Co, Durham, from 1815 to 
1834, was Samuel Gamlen, A.M, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

I take it that Gamlen and Gamlin are 
variant spellings of the same surname. 


H. ASKEW. 


ITZ AS A SURNAME (elxxiii, 29, 86, 
106).—Since sending my query about this 

surname I have come across it in the bio- 
graphical account of Sir Richard Grenville (or 
Granville) (1600-1658) in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ 11th edn. Here it is stated that 
he married Mary Fitz (1590-1671) widow of 
Sir Charles Howard (d. 1622) and a lady of 
fortune. The marriage, it is said, turned out 
unhappily and he was ruined and imprisoned 
as the result of two lawsuits—one with his wife 
and the other with her kinsman, the Earl of 
Suffolk. 

What is known about this Mary Fitz? 

H. AsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


LAISTOW: PRONUNCIATION (clxxiii. 
81, 123).—The recognised origin of the 
place-name Plaistow is the O.E, Plegstdw, 
explained in Part II, vol. i, of the English 
Place-Name Society’s publications from which 
the following is extracted : 
Plegstow, OE. ‘play-place’ glossed by 
Amphitheatrum, palaestra, Gymnasium, re- 





ferring in p.-n. to the place where village 
sports and the like were held. 
Plaistow occurs in Derbyshire, Devonshire, 
Essex and Sussex, 
H. Askew, 


ARTNELL (? DARNELL) (clxxii, 405, 
s.v, Family Names from Old Documents; 
celxxiii, 52).—Since sending the particulars of 
the Darnell family at the last reference I haye 
come across the subjoined details of another 
family of the name who once resided at The 
Grange, Sunderland, 

William Darnell, born 1754, died June 12, 
1803, aged forty-nine, married Margaret, 
daughter ————, born 1763, died June 2, 
1789, aged twenty-six, 

The above had issue, William D., bor 
1784, died Dec. 27, 1849, aged sixty-five; 
Elizabeth D., born 1786, died Jan. 28, 1866, 
aged seventy-nine; and Robert Watson D., 
of The Grange, Bishop Wearmouth, born 
1788, died May 3, 1829, aged forty-one, mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of —— , born 1782, 
rag at Redcar, Sept. 9, 1857, aged seventy- 

ve, 

Robert Watson D. had a son Robert Mow. 
bray D., born 21 March, 1813, died 16 Aug., 
1886, aged seventy-three, of Harewood, near 
a married Ellen Hoare, daughter 
t) 











Robert Mowbray D. had issue Robert De 
Mowbray D., Lieut, in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, born 3 Aug., 1845, died 2 Dec., 1871, 


and Ellen de Mowbray D., born ———, died 
12 Oct., 1842, aged fourteen months. 
H. Askew. 


‘(\0D’S GARDEN’: DATE OF PUBLI- 

CATION WANTED (clxxiii. 117), - 
‘God’s Garden,’ by Mrs. Gurney, was pub 
lished by Country Life in a volume of col 
lected poems by D, F. Gurney in 1913. It 
was written at Hammerfield, Lord Ronald 
Gower’s place in Kent, where there was a very 
lovely garden. This information is given me 
by the author’s husband, Mr. Gerald Gurney. 


Dorotuy F, Gorpox. 


UTHOR OF PHRASE WANTED. (clxxiii. 

136).—Erasmus, Adages iii, 5, 36, quotes 

Lucian for a known proverb mdAenos dmavrar 
marnp. 

He gets no nearer than philosophorum 
quorundam decretum. Chapman makes & 
lawyer use the phrase omnia ez lite fieri, and 
elsewhere he has “All things by strife 
engender.” 

G. G. L. 
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Village . ground,’ describes the methods of work of the 
The Library. ‘* song-catcher ’’’—a word the writer adopted 
nshire, from the vocabulary of a boy in the Ragged 





Mountains, Virginia. Here we have lively 


KEW. 4 Song-Catcher in Southern Mountains. By bits of dialogue and character-sketches which 


Dorothy Scarborough. (Columbia Uni-| have something of the value of a record as de- 
‘i, 405, versity Press. £1 2s, 6d.). picting manners and temperament in outly- 
ments; ing places. Immense patience and persua- 


lare of pPROTHY Scarborough, who had been Asso- 


siveness, as one can see, were required to elicit 


T have ciate Professor of English at Columbia | the words of songs, though the use of the dic- 
nother University , died unexpectedly in November, taphone made it possible to fix one’s acqui- 
at The | 1935. This book, the result of three years’ | sitions satisfactorily in a way that the earlier 
work in collecting and arranging, was com-| yecorders of songs would have envied. The 

ne 12 plete at the moment of her death, though | tynes are given in an appendix, 
rgaret, | 'Y WAS her oon “ig = pea P agg Adaptations of names and secondary circum- 
ne 22, nes Pe rhe bre eee ere ave | stances to American surroundings make one 
— 1 in bringing it out, and as it! of the interesting features of the songs to an 
~ born stands—only a minimum of alteration or English reader. Thus ‘ Botany Bay,’ of 
y-five! addition having been made — it must, we which there are several versions, becomes 
1866, think, be on the w hole what the author meant | « The Boston (or Covington) Burglar,’ and 
on D., it to be. ¢ in one example the burglar is identified with 
, born The songs come from the mountain-country | Frank James, a famous highwayman. The 
. mar | % Virginia and South Carolina. The | yse of ‘‘ Papa” and ‘‘ Mama” gives many 
1 1782, § material gathered was so abundant that divi- | of the pieces an odd air. The most popular 
venty- § son of it was found necessary, and accord-| of the ballads, if the number of the versions 
ingly we have here the “‘ imported ”’ songs— | counts as witness to this, would seem to be 
Mow. § traditional ballads brought over from Eng-| ‘ Barbara Allen,’ which in nearly all the 
) Aug,, land, Scotland and Treland. The writer was versions ends up with the stanzas about the 
|, near § holding over the native American for a second | yose and the brier growing out of the ad- 
ughter § volume. To English readers, then, these | mired lovers’ graves, which belong properly 
songs present chiefly examples of decay, occa- | to the ‘ Lord Thomas and Fair Annet’ cycle 
ert De § sion, perhaps, for moralising over tradition, | of ballads. Of the songs, ‘The Waggoner’s 
Tagoon Mm which matter can be found to support | Lad’ has the greatest number of versions, and 
, 1871, either contention—that tradition is untrust- | these might serve as well as any to show the 
-, died | worthy or that it holds successfully fast all deadening alteration frequently set up. 


that which matters, The latter view might 
KEW. well be thought to have the best of it on this 
showing, yet there is something to reflect upon 


Pathos and tragedy are seldom effectively 
carried over; but there are not many actual 
burlesques. ‘The Twa  Corbies ’—‘ Three 








UBLI- in the fact that almost invariably it is touches | Old Crows ’—may furnish an example: 
7), — | of wit and beauty that disappear while what Three old nee? ay t 
s pub } additions are made show a general poverty} 474 they ee en  eltne aaa 
of col | Of invention. This is, no doubt, largely to| ~ d repay ‘ 
. be accounted for by the words being felt to Said one to t’others, What can we eat? 
Ronald be of less importance than the tune; it does, [ could relish a bit 0’ meat. 
a very however, enhance one’s respect for the origi- Hit’s the second crow said, In yonders field 
ven me nal inventors of the words, and even rein-| ‘There’s lying an old horse lately killed. 
vurney. force an inclination to believe that folk-songs We'll perch upon his old backbone 
ae severally are as much the work of an indi-| And pick his eyes out one by one. 
vidual brain as ‘ The Rhyme of the Ancient : P h lig; ballad 
elxxiii. Mariner,’ however largely their substance— A ‘wr Pn ttle of : oe a see: 
quotes ete * Aeiiens Basten’ teslt mew he called ‘ The Little Family relates the story 
rivtay § traced to tradition. The number of English of the raising of Lazarus, mostly bee execrable 
and Scotch ballads that have crossed the | dggerel, but has one imaginative line; 
hhorum Atlantic and survived the wear and tear of And Lazarus in full power came from the 
“y centuries is astonishing; at the same time it gloomy ground : 
strife § |S Clear that they are becoming attenuated | We confess we do not know whether this 
and had to be “‘ caught ” without delay. belongs to the original or to the American 
G. L. The first section of the book, ‘The Back- | version. 
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A Historical, Political and Natural Descrip- 
tion of California. By Pedro Fages, 
Soldier of Spain. Translated into English 
by Herbert Ingram Priestley. (University 
of California Press; Cambridge University 
Press. 7s, net), 


R. Priestley, Professor of Mexican History 
in the University of California and Lib- 
rarian of the Bancroft Library, here reprints, 
in order to reach a wider circle of readers, a 
translation of Pedro Fages’s * Description of 
California,’ which appeared in 1919 in the 
Catholic Historical Review. This was 
emphatically worth doing, for the brief work, 
a continuation of two earlier printed accounts 
of expeditions in California by other hands, 
drawn direct, and without too long an inter- 
val, from the writer’s own observations and 
experiences, remains one of the impor- 
tant contributions to American ethnology. 
Fages made his mark as a governor, and, 
naive as his descriptions sound in modern 
ears, their substance shows the practical man 
who, though chiefly engaged with his main 
object, has shrewd eyes to mark surrounding 
details, 

Great part of the work is a survey of coun- 
try traversed in longish overland journeys— 
valley after valley set in its place and charac- 
terised, the camping-places in many instances 
named for the first time and sometimes by 
the wit and fancy of the soldiers. These 
places have been largely identified; their 
modern names are given in foot-notes, and 
it is seen that a certain number of them are 
still those invented by Pedro Fages and his 
companions. Besides the greater features of 
conformation of soil, water-courses, forests, 
Fages has an eye for plants, and often men- 
tions roses. The part of his narrative, how- 
ever, which is of most direct value, is that 
concerning the inhabitants of the country. 
The notes on the Indians are, in each 
‘‘ article ’’ or section, grouped together under 
the heading ‘ Natural and Political History.’ 
Many of them show that sympathetic pains 
must have been taken to elicit the informa- 
tion, though no doubt much was derived from 
missionaries. The range of difference between 
the Indians of different localities in regard to 
bodily development and activity, intelligence 
and spirit, as well as in habits of life from 
almost purely savage to relatively civilised is 
fairly extensive within the area, and well ap- 





preciated by Fages. His descriptions have the” 
pleasant quality often to be enjoyed in 
writing of an able man of affairs who is 
pre-occupied with literary considerations. Th 
translation is thoroughly readable, q 


BookKSsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


Mr. Bertram Rora’s Catalogue No, § 
describes nearly 800 items, principally fir 
editions of modern books. With these, hoy 
ever, are sundry association-copies and mani 
scripts of which a particularly interestin 
group is formed by the manuscripts 
inscribed first editions of works by Thom 
Burke; we may mention as examples { 
‘Verses’ privately printed in 1911 with) 
note to Roger Ingpen (£6 6s.); the complete: 
original typescript by the author of ‘ Vaga 
bond Minstrel ’ (£5 5s.) ; and the like of ‘¥ 
English Inn,’ also priced £5 5s. Offered ff 
£3 10s. we noticed James Stephens’s original 
manuscript, written in pencil, of his broa 
cast lecture, ‘ Three Books’; and anoth 
interesting original MS, is A. E, Coppar 
‘Ring the Bells of Heaven’ sold for t 
Spanish Medical Aid Fund (£7 10s.). 
may also mention an original pen-and-il 
drawing of Egham Church, made by Aubm 
Beardsley in 1886 (£5 5s.). A. A. Milme 
‘ When we were Very Young’ is here—a fi 
copy in its dust wrapper, priced £6 6s. (19 
Another rare book of very different quali 
is Katherine Mansfield’s ‘ In a German Pe 
sion,’ which is to be had for £15, A, 
Housman’s ‘ Manilius "—the 2nd, 3rd, 4 
and 5th books—cost 10s. each; the edition’ 
luxe (1929) of ‘ A Shropshire Lad ’ and ‘I 
Poems,’ 2 vols., £3 3s. We noticed also 
Dunsany’s ‘ The Gods of Pegana’ (1905: 4 
10s.); Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervi 
in 3 vols., £10 (1891), and the Libretto 
W. S. Gilbert’s ‘The Grand Duke’ (18 
having inserted in it a programme of 
original production at the Savoy Theatre, 


Norices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not ul 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forward 
another contributor, correspondents are | 
— to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. : 
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